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THE DE WOLF-DEERING COLLECTIONS 


THE BATHER. UNIQUE ETCHING BY ZORN. 
THE DE WOLF-DEERING COLLECTIONS 


HE Anders Zorn volume of Delteil’s 

well-known catalogues raisonnés in 

its foreword speaks of Charles 
Deering’s collection of Zorn etchings as 
“merveilleuse.” This is not an exagger- 
ated use of the adjective nor is Delteil’s 
praise too full, a fact to be appreci- 
ated in the following description. In 1913 
Mr. Wallace L. DeWolf gave his entire col- 
lection of Zorns to the Print Department 
of the Art Institute. Many of the later 
plates were not included. Less than a 
month ago the daughters of Charles Deer- 
ing, Mrs. W. Chauncey McCormick of 
Chicago and Mrs. Richard E. Danielson of 
Boston, to whom he had given his collection 
of Zorn Etchings in turn presented the 
collection to the Art Institute of Chicago 
and have generously agreed with Mr. De 
Wolf to a combination of the two to be 
known as “The Wallace L. De Wolf and 


Charles Deering Collections.” ‘This union 
of the work of the Swedish master makes 
the Art Institute possessions the finest 
and most complete in the world. 

Although the importance of Zorn as an 
etcher is undisputed and he ranks with the 
greatest, his “genius was many sided. In 
his career he resembled the great masters 
of the Renaissance. He had their versa- 
tility, their robustness and vitality; their 
physical and spiritual freedom, their 
instinct for decorative design and above all 
their zest and joy in living.”' 

Born of a peasant mother in Mora in 
the Province of Delarne many of his most 
successful plates are of the peasant types 
of his countryside. It is in his delineation 
of stalwart nude country girls that he is 
almost dazzling in his technique. In a 
manner peculiar to himself, and almost 
without delineation or outline, he pre- 
sented his subjects in full sunlight, model- 
ing in a system of bold cross-hatching so 
that the figures stand swimmingly in air 
and an effect of ambiency is astonishingly 
produced. “With a few swift, sure strokes 
he gives us the fresh firm flesh of these 
strong limbed Junos as well as the wrinkled 
time-worn visages of aged tillers of the 
soil.”* The Deering gift is especially com- 
plete in the later subjects of these types. 

Zorn was primarily a painter, particu- 
larly of portraits, but in the field of etching 
he carried over much of his skill and not a 
little of his dash. Etching with him was a 
diversion, a thing to be taken up when he 
grew tired of the brush, which may account 
for the gusto he maintained in it. Although 
he must have looked at Rembrandt, his 
was more of an impressionistic style—swift, 
rapid, incisive strokes and always econom- 
ical. The result, especially in his out-of- 
door subjects, is one of brilliant and radi- 
ant light. 

More than with most artists, perhaps, 
his work provides a chronicle of his friend- 
ships. His penetrating powers of observa- 

'Catalogue of Zorn Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, 1924. 
2J. Nielsen Laurvik, Anders Zorn, N. Y., 1913, p. 27- 
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tion served him in 
good stead and such 
plates as his “ Renan” 
rank with the very 
best that has been 
produced in portrait 
etching. “ The Waltz” 
and “Omnibus” are 
prints that display 
his versatility again, 
and we marvel at the 
ease with which he 
handles the complex- 
ities of these subjects. 
They more nearly ap- 
proach the bold con- 
trasts of light and 
shade of Rembrandt 


PORTRAIT OF 


but are more hard, THE 


direct, and bold. 
They express, as do his more simple sub- 
jects, the keen, resilient nature of the man. 

Zorn came to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition as Commissioner of Arts from 
Sweden and again came to spend the winter 
of 1896-7 in America, later making at least 
six other visits to this country. He served 
on the Carnegie International Jury in 190> 
and 1911, and died in Sweden in 1920. 
Many of his portraits are of American 
friends so that it is most fitting that one 
of the finest assemblages of his work should 
repose in this country. 

Charles Deering and Anders Zorn were 
very old friends and among the Deering 
prints are many dedicated to him by the 
artist. There are unique and rare states, 
many autographed portraits, and several 
unusual printings of well-known plates. 
Several of these are reproduced in this 
number of the BULLETIN but there might 
in addition be mentioned: ‘Axel Haig” 
(A1),' a 2nd state of the first plate; 
“Grandmother” (A18), Ist state of the 
third plate; “A Painter-Etcher” (A32 
Ist state; ‘ Rosita Mauri” (A34), Ist state; 


‘Catalogue numbers are from Karl Asplund, Zorn's 
Engraved Work, Stockholm, 1920. 


THE AUTHOR, RENAN. 


ETCHING BY ZORN. 
DE WOLF*DEERING COLLECTIONS 


“Tired Model” (A38); “The Little Brew- 
ery” (A41), Ist state; “Madam Armand 
Dayot” (A47), Ist state; “The Waltz” 
(A54), 1st state; “Morning” (A6o), unfin- 
ished proof; “Girl with a Cigarette” 
(A61), first plate, rare; ‘Le Reveil” (A64), 
Ist state; “Gerda Gronberg”’ (A69), second 
plate; ‘Sitting Model” (A71); “Gerda 
Hagborg” (A75), first plate; “Georg von 
Rosen” (A77), 1st state; ‘Nude Study” 
(A1o4), third plate; “‘Bather” (Evening) 
(A1o8), first plate, rare; “Bather” (Eve- 
ning) (A109), second plate, Ist state; ‘Zorn 
and his Model” (A120). All these are 
unique unless otherwise noted. From this 
list alone it can be seen how important a 
contribution is the Deering gift to the 
Art Institute. In all there are over three 
hundred items but it must be remembered 
that of a great many plates there are four 
or five different states; thus the value of 
the aggregate may be judged. But beyond 
its completeness, the collection takes on a 
personal quality rarely found. Here is the 
tribute of one friend to another, set down 
in lasting form, and made accessible for all 
to see and appreciate. It is the unselfish- 
ness of Mr. Deering’s daughters that makes 
the memorial possible. W. McC. McK. 
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GROUP OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PERSIAN GLASS. GIFT OF MRS. CHARLES H. SCHWEPPE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PERSIAN GLASS 


HERE has been added to the Persian 

Collection in the Hutchinson Wing a 

group of glassware, presented to the 
Art Institute by Mrs. Charles H. Schweppe. 
The nineteen pieces of the collection are 
representative of the kind of glass made in 
Persia during and after the seventeenth 
century. 

Graceful in form, simple in contour, 
these pieces are both charming and fragile. 
They are almost entirely without decora- 
tion, their beauty lying in the harmony of 
mass and outline, and the play of light and 
color through their transparent sides. Some 
of the vases, with tall trumpet-shaped 
mouths, are decorated by a thread of glass 
of the same color wound several times 
around the neck. This renders more inter- 
esting the otherwise unbroken surface in 
as unobtrusive a manner as possible. On 
one of those illustrated, a blue vase, a 
thread of opaque white glass has been used 
to decorate the mouth. Two of the ewers 
are modified in form by a simple relief pat- 
tern produced by blowing the glass into a 
mold; the long slender spouts of these 
ewers are tipped with glass rings which are 
pinched into flanges above and below. As 
one would expect, the Persian love of color 
is evidenced in the glass as well as in the 
other objects they used and had about 
them; many of the vases are blue, some are 


brown, the various shades of these colors 
modified by the thickness of the glass, 
which is transparent and often full of 
bubbles. Two goblets are of a delicate pale 
green, while a very rich deep green is seen 
in one vase. There is a blue rosewater 
sprinkler of the usual graceful shape, one 
with bent neck spirally fluted, and the bottle 
shown in the illustration has also a spirally 
fluted neck, surmounted by a flaring mouth. 
The simple means by which beauty can be 
attained is shown in the other bottle 
illustrated, which delights the eye by the 
fragile delicacy of its material, a pale 
amber-colored glass with an iridescent 
sheen, blown to an astonishing thinness, 
and the distinction of a form expressing its 
purpose gracefully and without any elab- 
oration whatever. A vase of brown glass, 
with smoky swirls of deeper color, is almost 
equally delicate and attractive in its sim- 
plicity. The forms indeed would be almost 
severe, were it not for the play of light 
which gives vitality to the line and purity 
to the color. 

Little is known of the manufacture of 
glass in Persia. According to Chardin, who 
wrote an account of the country and his 
voyage there during the years 1671 and 
1672, the manufacture of glass had been 
introduced by an Italian about eighty 
years earlier, during the reign of Shah 
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Abbas. Chardin 
stated that the best 
of the Persian glass 
was made at Shiraz, 
though it was gener- 
ally poor in quality, 
owing technical 
difficulties. The 
glasswork of Venice 
was at the height of 
its glory during the 
sixteenth century, 
and was a source of 
great honor as well 
as revenue. Closely 
guarded as its manu- 
facture was, however, 
by the seventeenth 
century many places 
were manufacturing 
glass of the type which 


mousatanearliertime, 

as workmen carried the secrets to the other 
countries of Europe, and no doubt to Persia 
also, where the Persians, with their delight 
in all that might add to the beauty of their 
surroundings, patronized and fostered the 
craft. Judging from this collection they 
were able, in spite of the difficulties men- 
tioned by Chardin, to produce glass of 
superior quality and beauty. D. K. W. 


A SCENE IN FLORENCE, 1400 


R. LORADO TAFT has presented 
M to the Children’s Museum a small 

group of sculpture which, with its 
beauty of execution and its dramatic appeal, 
is charming all those who see it, whether 
young or old. The background of the 
group is the south wall of the Baptistery at 
Florence with the bronze doors of Andrea 
Pisano beautifully represented in gilded 
plaster. The scene, which takes place in the 
year 1400, shows several Italian sculptors 
looking with keen interest at these doors 
which were put in place in 1336. Probably 
since the day of their first appearance the 
gates had never elicited such eager atten- 
tion as on this day when announcement had 
been made that a second pair of gates was 


had made Venice fa- “‘a SCENE IN FLORENCE, 1400.” GIFT OF MR. LORADO TAFT 


to be made. Florence was very grateful for 
an escape from a plague, and the new gates 
were to be a permanent expression of grati- 
tude. In Mr. Taft’s group, before the 
doors, stand the prominent sculptors of the 
day—Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
and Jacopo della Quercia; and here, too, to 
make the scene more vividly Italian, are a 
fat monk, two giggling peasant women, a 
sacristan, the inevitable beggar, and an in- 
quisitive dog snifing at Jacopo’s baggage. 
The doors measure thirty-two inches by 
seventeen, and the little figures, also of 
plaster and gaily painted, are about ten 
and a half inches tall. 

This gift of Lorado Taft’s is but one more 
expression of his devotion to Chicago and 
the Art Institute. His Sunday afternoon 
talks which he gives generously and whole- 
heartedly have grown constantly in popu- 
larity since their inauguration in 1919. un- 
til now Fullerton Hall is filled to capacity 
every Sunday afternoon. Those who have 
heard Mr. Taft and have been fired by his 
enthusiasm can easily understand this pop- 
ularity, and can also see in the sincerity, 
the vivacity, and the humor of this little 
group something of the personality of the 


donor himself. H. F. M. 
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A GROUP OF 


Fic. 1. JAPANESE OBI. GIFT OF THE ORIENTALS 


Orientals eight Japanese obi, heavy 
silk sashes, have been recently added 
to the Oriental textiles of the Art Institute. 
It is claimed that they were all originally 
given by their owners as votive offerings to 
one of the large temples in Kyoto, and were 
brought to this country directly from the 
auctions which these temples occasionally 
give in order to remedy economic difhcul- 
ties or clear space in their store houses. 
These sales are the rare occasions when the 
outside world has a chance to procure a 
few of the valuable objects which are hid- 
den in the temple treasure-houses, and the 
realization that the most valuable and 
beautiful are retained does not lessen our 
admiration for what we have thus ac- 
quired. 

Our knowledge of the early beginnings of 
Japanese textile art is fairly well estab- 
lished. The art of weaving reaches back to 
prehistoric times, but not so the weaving of 
brocades—nishiki as the Japanese call 
them, and by which they mean any textile 
with colored woven decoration. Many 
nishiki are of course brocaded in the 
stricter sense of the word, where the threads 
forming the decoration are carried back and 
forth only over the part where they are 
needed; but many are “compound mate- 


Sis the generosity of The 


JAPANESE OBI 


rials,’ mostly twills, where all threads 
stretch from selvedge to selvedge, hidden on 
the back of the material when not needed 
for the pattern on the front. 

We know that nishiki were made in 
China long before they were attempted by 
Japanese weavers. Tradition says that in 
the third century of our era the first nishiki 
were sent as gifts from the Chinese Emperor 
to the famous Empress Jingo; but not till 
the latter half of the fifth century were 
looms established in Japan, and the first 
workmen imported from Korea. As with 
so many other crafts imported from the 
Asiatic continent, the manufacture of dec- 
orated textiles soon took root; the weavers 
acquired mastership in their art, invent- 
ing many improvements. In the eleventh 
century kimran—textiles decorated with 
gold—were imported from China, and later 
copied. The gold and silver used in the Far 
Eastern textiles differ widely, however, 
from the types used in India and the West. 
Paper or mulberry bark covered with gold 
or silver leaf is cut into long narrow strips 
and woven into the fabric with great care. 

The records through the Middle Ages 
and modern times are not very enlighten- 
ing. Many names of pairons, weavers and 
textiles are preserved, but the descriptions 
are more florid than explanatory. In the 
dating of the specimens one is further ham- 
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pered by the great conservatism of the 
Japanese which leads them to use the same 
motifs in conventionalized form over and 
over again century after century, and also 
to copy old designs with great fidelity. 

Our obi may safely be assigned to the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century. ‘They 
are all in excellent condition, in spite of the 
fact that all of them presumably were worn 
by their owners before being presented to 
the temple. The belt which the Japanese 
woman wears over her kimono is the costli- 
est piece of her costume, and the girls col- 
lect as many as they can for their trous- 
seaus. They are of two types: one informal 
and rather soft “chiija-obi,” and one stiffer 
for formal wear, “‘maru-obi.”” The latter is 
alike on both sides, made of four or five 
yards of about 26-inch material whic 
is folded lengthwise and sewed together 
along the selvedges. The obi of the Insti- 
tute are of this type with the material now 
opened up to its full width. 

When studying Japanese art, one meets 
a host of motifs of decoration. ‘There 
is apparently nothing which the designer is 
not able to adapt to his purpose. But in 
contrast to the Western designs, the objects 
chosen have usually an inner meaning 
referring to history, mythology or liter- 
ature. The complicated mythological sys- 
tems of Shintoism and Buddhism, Japan’s 
chief religions, with their numerous sym- 
bols, are as familiar to an educated Jap- 


Fic. 3. JAPANESE OBI. GIFT OF THE ORIENTALS 


Fic. 4. JAPANESE OBI. GIFT OF THE ORIENTALS 


anese as a cross on a church or the eagle on 
a dollar to the American. 

In the obi acquired many allusions may 
be found. A beautiful example (Fig. 1) 
shows the tops of bamboo trees in alternate 
directions, interspersed with cloud-like pine 
branches worked in gold. Both bamboo and 
pine, being evergreens, are common sym- 
bols of long life. The obi in which broken 
rafts of gold form the background for 
flowers is probably an allusion to a poem, 
as clever in conception as in arrangement 
and variation of color (Fig. 2). Very at- 
tractive is also one showing overlapping 
poem-cards (Fig. 3). This motif which is 
often used, has no mythological bearing. 

The Japanese artisan, so sure in his feel- 
ing for the appropriate, is not afraid of 
borrowing motifs characteristic of another 
technique than his own. In Fig. 4 this has 
been done with great success. The pattern 
of tripple lines forming the trellis work is 
an exact woven reproduction of tie-dye 
work, but nevertheless it does not look out 
of place. 

This recent addition to our collection 
makes one look forward to the time when 
Japanese textiles kept in the temples and 
treasure-houses in Japan will be scientif- 
cally studied and published with full infor- 
mation. Not until that happens will it be 
possible to date and classify what has been 
scattered over the world. Many questions 
have still to remain unanswered, especially 
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as to place of manufacture and names of 
designers, although for many centuries the 
district of Nishijin in Kyoto, where the 
weavers work in their own homes, has been 
the source of many of the most beautiful of 
the Japanese textiles. J. M. 


EXHIBITION OF MOSLE 
JAPANESE COLOR-PRINTS 


NE of the well-known collections of 
O Japanese works of art owned in 

Europe is that of Mr. Alexander G. 
Moslé of Leipzig, who, from 1884 until 1907 
was the German Consul General in Tokyo. 
His collection consists of paintings and 
color-prints, armour, swords and other 
weapons, sword fittings, bronzes, lacquer, 
and textiles. The color-prints, three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven in number, together 
with paintings by a few of the Ukiyo-e 
masters who are renowned as print de- 
signers, will be on exhibition in the Art 
Institute for four weeks from Wednesday, 
February the eighth. As many of these as 
can be accommodated in the available 
space will be hung in the galleries at the 
north end of the terrace, all of which, in- 
cluding the rooms that have until recently 
housed the collections of the Antiquarian 
Society, will now be devoted to examples of 
Oriental Art. 

The prints cover the entire productive 
period of the artists of the Ukiyo-e School 
from the time of Moronobu (c. 1625-1695) 
to that of Hiroshige (1797-1858). Among 
them are many that are not duplicated in 
American collections. One of these is an 
early hand-colored print (No. 1 in the cat- 
alogue) attributed to Kondo Kiyoharu. Of 
this no other impression is known. It is of 
special interest not merely because of its 
rarity but for its subject and its historic and 
artistic value. Upon it is depicted a scene 
in Sakai-cho, the street in Edo in which 
were located two of the three first-class 
theatres in the city, the Saru-waka Kan- 
zaburo-za and the Ichimura-za. Both of 
these are shown as they appeared at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, almost 
certainly in the year 1704. Before the Ichi- 


mura theatre building a ticket-taker is 
shown. Beside him and on other platforms 
before the theatres are men calling out the 
attractions to be seen within. In the street 
the passers-by present an epitome of much 
that was characteristic of the everyday 
life of the time. A full description is given 
in the catalogue. 

Another rarity is a small hand-colored 
print by Okumura Toshinobu, which is 
perhaps the earliest work by him that is 
known. The subject is a stage representa- 
tion of an incident related in the ninth- 
century classic, the “Ise Mono-gatari.”” An 
actor impersonating Narihira carries on his 
back another actor impersonating a lady of 
high rank. In the ancient tale it is recount- 
ed that as the pair neared the Akuta River 
in early morn, the lady saw dew upon the 
grass and exclaimed “What are those 
white jewels?” 

These and others of the prints are un- 
usual, but the outstanding feature of the 
collection is the “Zashiki Hakkei” set of 
eight prints by Suzuki Harunobu, which he 
designed for Kikurensha Kyosen, an ama- 
teur art-lover prominent in a choice inner 
circle of cultivated men in his day. ‘These 
prints are not only impressions of the first 
edition, privately printed for distribution 
to Kyosen’s friends, but are without doubt 
the set he retained for himself, as is indi- 
cated by the accompanying wrapper in 
which the prints were enclosed, and which 
bears impressions of his seals. All of the 
prints of this set are highly prized by col- 
lectors, and at least one of them, the ‘Ogi 
no Seiran,” is classed among Haru-nobu’s 
masterpieces. In later editions, of which 
there were several, changes were made in 
the blocks and in the coloring, so that there 
should be a difference between the com- 
mercial impressions and those that were not 
printed for sale. So far as is known only 
two copies of the enclosing wrapper have 
been preserved, the one for the Kyosen set 
in the Moslé collection, which is included 
in the exhibition, and one for a set of the 
second (i.¢., the first commercial) edition, 
which, with the prints that were wrapped 
in it when first placed on sale, is now 


owned by a Tokyo collector. F. W. G. 
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FEBRUARY AND MARCH LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY 
CRAFTS WATSON FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 2:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY Marcu 
6—Interiors of Northern Europe. (Stereop- 5—Color Schemes for the Winter Home. 
ticon.) 12—Color Schemes for the Summer Home. 
13—Interiors of England. (Stereopticon.) 19—Winter Draperies. 
20—New England Interiors. (Stereopticon.) 26—Summer Draperies. 
27—Present-Day American Interiors. (Stere- 
opticon.) 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN PAINTINGS 
TUESDAYS, 12:30 tO 1:15 P.M., 3:45 tO 4:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY Marcu 
7—The Collections of the Renaissance 6—Egypt. 
Society. 13—Greece. 
14—The Gothic Room. 20—Rome. 
21—Oriental Collections. 27—Medieval France. 


28—Oriental Collections, continued. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. to 12:00 NOON 
FEBRUARY . Marcu 
3—The Figure in Rhythm. 2—Figure Composition. 
10—The Figure in Cubism. g—The Poster. 
17—The Figure in Motion. ; 16—Lettering. ; 
24—Drawing the Figure to Music. 23—One Point Perspective. 


30—Three Point Perspective. 


D. GALLERY TOURS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:30 to 1:15 P.M., 3:45 to 4:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY Marcu 
3—Newest Pictures in the Permanent Col- Subjects to be announced. 
lections. 


10, 17 and 24—Arrtists of Chicago and Vicinity. 


E. THE ART OF TODAY 


FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY Marcu 
3—The Enjoyment of Modern Architecture. 2—Spain. 
(Stereopticon.) g—lItaly. 
1o—The Enjoyment of Modern Sculpture. 16—Switzerland. 
(Stereopticon.) 23—Germany. 
17—The Enjoyment of Painting. (Stereop- 30—Holland. 
ticon.) 


24—The Child in Art. 
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F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 


Mrs. Anna L. Raymond has made a generous donation of $4000.00 for lectures to be delivered 
in Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute to children of the Chicago public schools and children of 
members of the Art Institute and lectures to children in the public schools and Parent Teachers’ 


associations by Dudley Crafts Watson. 


These lectures are delivered to promote the work of the 


James Nelson Raymond Public School and Children’s Lecture Fund. 


FEBRUARY 
4—Sketching for the Fun of It. (Chalk talk.) 
11—Lincoln in Art. (Stereopticon. ) 
18—George Washington in Art. (Stereopti- 
con.) 
25—First Steps in Modeling. 


Marcu 
3—Tie Dye. 
10—Stenciling. 
17—The Easter Card. 
24—Action Drawing. 
31—The Easter Story in Art. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following lectures and classes during February 


open to anyone upon payment of five dollars for twelve lectures. 


fee is required. 


THE ART CENTERS OF ITALY 
Mownpbays AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Parker 


Siena and San Gimignano. Perugia and Assisi. 
The buildings of Rome. The paintings in the 
galleries of Rome. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING 
IN NORTH EUROPE 


WEDNESDAYS AT 2:30 P.M. 
Miss Mackenzie 


Anthony Van Dyck. Rembrandt (Part I), Rem- 
brandt (Part II), Frans Hals. The Little Dutch 
Masters. 


THE CURRENT EXHIBITS 
TUESDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Parker 


Supplemented with a discussion illustrated with 
slides to develop discrimination between the fine 
and the commonplace in art. 


THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 
FRIDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. 
Miss Mackenzie 


Roman architecture. Early Christian and 
Byzantine architecture. Romanesque architec- 
ture in Italy. Romanesque architecture in 


France and England. 


For the sketch classes a special 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND ITS 
BACKGROUND 
THURSDAYS AT 11:00 A.M. 

Miss Parker 


Louis XIV. Louis XV. Louis XVI. The 


Empire. 
CURRENT EXHIBITS 
Monpays AT 7:00 P.M. 
Miss Upton 


Evening talks on the Chicago Artists Exhibit for 
those who are unable to attend the exhibition 
during the day. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
TUESDAYS AT 10:15 A.M. 
Mr. Watson 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS AT 1:30 P.M. 


Mrs. Burnham 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
SATURDAYS AT 9:20 A.M. 
Miss Mackenzie 


Free illustrated talks for children. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


January 6- February 28—Wood carvings by Carl Hallsthammar. The Children’s Museum. 

January 12-March 1—Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. 

January 26-March 21—The Horace M. Swope Collection of Chiascuro Prints. Gallery r4. 

February 9~-March 21—Thirty-Second Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. Galleries 251-261. 

February 9-March 21—Eighteenth Annual International Exhibition of Etchings under 
the management of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 12 and 13. 

February 8-March 7—The Mosié Collection of Japanese Color-Prints. Galleries H4 and 5. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day from 11 to 4:45 o'clock. 

The new Tea Room is open from 11:30 to 4:45 o'clock, serving both table d’héte and 
i la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45 o’clock. 

Arrangements for special luncheons, small parties, and afternoon teas in the Tea Room 
may be made with Miss Aultman. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND AND LECTURES 


FULLERTON 


Concerts will be given on the following Sunday afternoons at 3 and 4:15 o'clock by the 
Little Symphony Ensemble: February 5~12—-19-26. Admission twenty-five cents. 

Lectures on “Florentine Sculpture of the Fifteenth Century” will be given by 
Lorado Taft on the following Sundays at 5:30 0’clock: February 5—12-19-26. Admission 


free. 


The Cafeteria is open Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY 
7 Lecture: “Whistler and America.”” Rollo Walter Brown, author, and lecturer at 
Harvard University. 
14 Lecture: “Chinese Bronzes.” Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental Art, 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 
21 Lecture: “Old Mission Churches of California.’ Professor Rexford Newcomb, 


University of Illinois. 


28 Orchestral Concert. By the Little Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Con- 


ductor. 
Marcu 

6 Lecture: “Plants and Planting for the Home Grounds.” Noble P. Hollister, 
Chicago landscape architect. 

13 Lecture: ‘‘Art, the New Adventure.” Alfonso Iannelli, Head of Department of 
Design, Art School of The Art Institute of Chicago. 

20 Lecture: “Landscape Architecture in America.” Ralph Rodney Root, Chicago 
landscape architect. 

27 Lecture: “The Value of the Museum to the City.” Ethelwyn Bradish, Museum 


Instructor, The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS, DECEMBER, 1927 


Change of Address. Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change in address 


to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


Mrs. Charles G. Adelman 

Mrs. Edwin M. Ashcraft 

W. T. Bailey 

Miss Adelaide L. Barron 

Mrs. W. Alvin Berger 

Miss Olive Bissell 

Mrs. David T. Bjork 

Dr. Leon Bloch 

Harry Boyack 

Mrs. J. W. Broughton 

Harold P. Buck 

William A. Burnette 

Herbert M. Cammack 

James A. Civis 

Miss Harriet Clifford 

Charles L. Cobb 

Kingsley Buel Colton 

Mrs. Robert J. Deneen 

Mrs. Fred Dinse 

Mrs. Eugene V. Dunphy 

Mrs. William N. Eisendrath 

F. Howard Eldridge 

Mrs. Katharine Dummer 
Fisher 

Mrs. Jeanette B. Freiler 

Mrs. Clarence A. Hahn 

Miss Tina Mae Haines 

Mrs. Gardiner G. Hammond 

Mrs. George L. Hammons 

Mrs. Harold B. Harvey 

Mrs. Joseph R. Haynes 


VICKE. 


ETCHING BY ZORN. 


Mrs. Edward B. Healy 
Thomas B. G. Henderson 
Mrs. William H. Hess 
Mrs. W. J. Hill 

Mrs. Edward A. Hinrichs 
Mrs. Nathaniel L. Howard 
Mrs. Joseph C. Hull 

Mrs. Burton D. Hurd 

R. LeRoy Huszagh 

Alfred H. Hutchinson 
Irving K. Hutchinson 

W. M. Joern 

Mrs. Grover D. Kaericher 
Mrs. Anna Kalom 

S. I. Kaufman 

D. F. Kelly 

Dr. George B. Lake 

Mrs. Verne R. Langdon 
Frederick K. Lawrence 
Mrs. Maurice Leigh 

Miss Beatrice S. Levy 
Mrs. Gladys J. Leyshon 
Miss Amy Virginia Lindell 
Mrs. Simon Lipow 

Dr. Felix J. Lownik 
George S. Lurie 

Miss Gertrude Macdonald 
Mrs. John P. Marsh 


Mrs. Ethelwyn Hinckley Mayo 
Mrs. Charles M. Mickelberry 


Duane T. Molthop 


THE DE WOLF-DEERING COLLECTIONS 


Mrs. George E. Moore 
Mrs. Myrtle Leach Newbern 
Mrs. George J. Noee 

Mrs. Robert H., Patch 
Fridolf Olof Pearson 

Mrs. Arthur C. Prince 
Bryan S. Reid 

Charles B. Rogers 

Dr. John H. Rumpf 

Mrs. Louis L. Sachs 

Mrs. James T. St. Clair 
Miss Anne Schuttler 

Arch W. Shaw 

Mrs. Peter Sissman 

Mrs. Emery J. Smith 
Lincoln B. Smith 

Mrs. Louis Sopkin 

Mrs. Charles A. Street 
Mrs. W. V. Struby 

Mrs. John J. Sullivan 

T. Davenport Thomas 
Mrs. Roy V. Thornton 
Rev. Von Odgen Vogt 
Miss Louise M. Wagner 
Mrs. Thomas J. Webb 
Mrs. Mary Edith Wheeler 
Mrs. John H. White 

Miss Mary F. Willard 
Mrs. Florence H. Williams 
L. M. Willis 

Miss Louise A. Worth 
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